Crowd-Representatives

king, therefore, is not an individual but himself a crowd,
and not any crowd but the particular crowd which is
the nation he incorporates. Hence all the apparatus
of ministers, ministerial responsibility, and the like, to
ensure the conformity of his public words and actions with
the sentiment of the crowd. Hence his messages of sym-
pathy on the occasion of such tragedies as the public
takes notice of. A thousand individuals may be drowned
at sea in the normal average number of months, one here
one there, the crowd takes no notice; but if a ship goes
down and drowns a thousand at one time, the public,
feeling its great self perceptibly wounded, cries its regrets
and a royal missive gives them expression. So with
mining tragedies: each day takes its toll, and even the
local newspapers scarcely record the recurring deaths of
units, though in a year their total number far exceeds
that of those slain in great accidents. But let a great
accident kill at once enough men to look like a crowd, the
public feels the wound, and its royal spokesman expresses
the public emotion. So when a crowd-representative dies
the public is again moved, because it is wounded, and
there follows a more or less public funeral with royalty
present in person or by attorney.

Again when the King opens Parliament or performs
some such public function, he acts for the crowd and
marks the nature of the occasion as one affecting the
organised social body. When Milton published "Para-
"dise Lost" no king proclaimed the event, nor would it
seem congruous for royalty to take official notice of even
the greatest achievement of an independent non-represen-
tative individual. The publication by Darwin of the
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